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INSPIRATION IN WRITING. 


Scarcely anything connected with the art of 
writing has provoked more controversy than 
the question of the value of inspiration, so- 
called, as an aid in composition. The word 
inspiration is sometimes used to denote the 
operation of a force apparently independent of 
a person, yet working through him and accom- 
plishing results beyond the ordinary power of 
the individual; but often it means simply a 
mood, or condition favorable for work. Plod- 
ding and regularity are opposed to inspiration, 
for they imply a disregard of conditions, whether 
favorable or unfavorable. 

Imaginative writers, and particularly poets, 
have trusted more, and appear to have needed 
to trust more, to inspiration than other authors. 
We are not surprised at the capacity of an his- 
torian or an essayist to produce good results 
day after day, for an extended lengthy period, 
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but we certainly should be to learn that a poet 
could do as much. Even Pope, whose poetry 
may be regarded as the next thing to prose, was 
a strong believer in inspiration. He would often 
call out for paper in the night time, so that he 
might record fleeting thoughts which would 
otherwise escape; and Hartley Coleridge be- 
lieved that he made it a practice to set down 
in a book every line, half line, or lucky phrase 
that occurred to him, and either find or make 
a place for it when and where he could. 

Francis Bacon thought that those ideas which 
come unsought are the most valuable, and, ac- 
cording to Aubrey, he was wont to have Mr. 
Thomas Hobbes “walk with him in his delicate 
groves when he did meditate, and when a 
notion darted into his head he was presently 
wont to write it down, and his lordship was 
wont to say that he did it better than any one 
else about him.” 

Mr. Hobbes himself recorded his own vagrant 
thoughts, and perhaps Lord Bacon’s, by means 
of a pen and ink-horn, carried in the head of a 
cane, which was his constant companion. 

“A man,” says Sir Walter Scott, “must take 
himself as well as other people when in the 
humor. I doubt if men of method, who can lay 
aside or take up the pen just at the hours ap- 
pointed, will ever be better than poor creatures.” 
He himself, however, like Victor Hugo, was 
commonly so well supplied with matter that he 
could write at all times, and in all circum- 
stances, and with wonderful facility. 

We are told of Corneille that in his fits of 
inspiration he would often bandage his eyes, 
throw himself on a sofa, and dictate to his wife, 
who almost worshipped his genius. Thus he 
would pass whole days dictating to her his great 
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tragedies, his wife scarcely venturing to speak, 
and almost afraid to breathe. 

Another author who worked by paroxysms 
was Alexander Dumas, pére, who would some. 
times remain for days without touching a pen, 
and then would write forty-eight hours without 
stopping. M. Daudet has the same disposition. 
He will often write eighteen hours a day, for 
days together, and then leave off entirely for 
weeks and months. 

Some writers, such as Thackeray and Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne, could scarcely write at all unless 
in the mood for it. Emerson seldom had a 
regular flow of ideas, but watching his inspira- 
tions here and there, seized them, noted them 
down, and afterward combined them into a 
more or less harmonious whole. 

It was the practice of Calvin to write in bed. 
“If he felt his facility of composition leaving 
him, he forthwith quitted his bed, gave up 
writing and composition, and went about his 
outdoor duties, for days, weeks, and months 
together; but as soon as he felt the inspiration 
in full power upon him again he went back to his 
bed, and his secretary set to work forthwith.” 

Leigh Hunt seemed to work night and day 
over his compositions, as did Walter Savage 
Landor. Coleridge, Wordsworth, Washington 
Irving, and many others were desultory. Dry- 
den, Oliver Goldsmith, Dr. Johnson, William 
Hazlett, and John Wilson seldom set to work 
until forced]to write by the necessities of exist- 
ence or the importunities of creditors. Robert 
Burns refused to work for money, believing 
that the thought of working for pay would 
destroy the spontaneity of his productions. 

A modern writer, Mrs. Margaret Hungerford, 
better known as “ The Duchess,” as reported 
in a recent newspaper, gives the following inter- 
esting account of her methods of work: “As 
for me, I have to lie awake o’ nights, longing 
and hoping for inspirations that ofttimes are 
slow tocome. But when they do come, what a 
delight! All at once, in a flash, as it were, the 
whole story lies open before me, —a delicate 
diorama, vague here and there, but with a 
beginning and an end as clear as crystal. I can 
never tell when these inspirations may be com- 
ing}; sometimes in the dark watches of the 
night, sometimes when I am driving through 


the crisp, sweet air; sometimes when I am at 
work in a crowded drawing room, a thought, 
rising from the bookin hand, sends them with a 
rush to the surface, where they are seized, and 
brought to land, and carried home in triumph. 
After that the dressing of them is simple 
enough. . . . To make literary work a method- 
ical thing is, I think, a mistake. To compel 
the brain to a task from which it may at the 
moment revolt is surely a straining of the men- 
tal powers both rash and cruel. . . . To force 
the mind is, in my opinion, bad business. 
What comes spontaneously is of untold value. 
It is always fresh, always the best of which the 
writer may be capable. These unsolicited out- 
bursts of the mind are as the wild sprays sent 
heavenward at times by a calm and slumber- 
ous ocean, a promise of the power that reigns 
in the now quiet breast. Thus dreams are of 
value, and to dreams, those most spontaneous 
and unsought of all things, I owe much.” 

But for every writer who believes in in- 
spiration another can be found who does not. 
Thus Southey wrote with great regularity, and 
usually had several works in hand at the same 
time, and could turn from one to the other with- 
out difficulty. Thomas Chalmers and Victor 
Hugo also were regular writers; and the mar- 
velous George Sand wrote every day a given 
number of pages, a feat which Anthony 
Trollope also could perform. Balzac wrote 
regularly from midnight to midday. 

There is also Emile Zola, who, according to 
an article in McClure’s Magazine, says of him- 
self: “I have always been very methodical. I 
don’t believe in overwork, but I am a firm 
believer in regular work. At my house in 
Medan, in my study I have carved in letters of 
gold over my mantelpiece the words, ‘Vud/a 
dies sine linea,’ and this rule I have stuck to 
conscientiously all these years. My faith is 
that hard work, that is to say, regular work, 
is the first essential for the production of a 
book. I am no impressionist, and I don’t be- 
lieve in work rapidly dashed off.” 

Ruskin in his “Autobiography” says: “ My 
literary work was always done as quietly and 
methodically as a piece of tapestry. I knew 
exactly what I had got to say, put the words 
firmly in their places like so many stitches, 
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hemmed the edges of chapters around with 
what seemed to me graceful fiourishes, touched 
them finally with my cunningest points of 
-color, and read the work to papa and mamma 
at breakfast next morning, as a girl shows her 
~sampler.” 

Thomas Hardy and Walter Besant are just 
opposite to each other in their methods of 
work, for the former holds firmly to the theory 
of inspiration, and will write only when the 
composing fit is on him, while the latter works 
with great regularity, and throws off copy with 
marvelous ease. 

The poet Will Carleton writes thus of him- 
self: “I have no regular, stereotyped method 
of literary work, not being a believer in the 
mood theory, as some of our poets are. My 
principle is to work for a mood, rather than 
wait for one, — barring fatigue or pre-occupa- 
tion, — and one time is the same to me as any 
other for work. I never find as much difficulty 
in transferring my thoughts to paper as I do in 
transferring my feelings into thoughts. Words 
are nothing but the vehicles of thought. I do 
not allow myself to be governed by any system.” 

F. Marion Crawford holds strong views on 
the methods of writing, as is shown in Bain- 
ton’s “ Art of Authorship.” He believes that it 
-isa great folly for a writer to rely upon inspi- 
ration, or even upon moods. “ Ninety-nine- 
hundredths,” he says, “of the best literary work 
is done by men who write to live, who know 
that they must write, whether the weather is 


fine or rainy, whether they like their breakfast 
or not, whether they are hot or cold, whether 
they are in love happily or unhappily with 
women or with themselves. Of course, a man 
who has lived by his pen for years finds out by 
experience the hours for working which suit 
him best; but a beginner should be methodical. 
He should go to his desk as any other work- 
man goes to his work, after breakfast; rest and 
eat in the middle of the day; and work again 
in the afternoon. He should never begin by 
writing at night, unless he is obliged to do so. 
He will, of course, often sit at the table an 
hour or more without writing a word, but if he 
will only think conscientiously of what he 
meant to do, he will find the way to do it. The 
evening is the time to read, and the night is the 
time to sleep.” 

To be able to compose at all times and under 
all circumstances is certainly a most desirable 
accomplishment for a writer, since he may thus 
make use of many opportunities which he 
would lose if he depended on inspiration to 
quicken his mind and pen. To write regularly 
is only a carrying out of the most approved 
system of modern educational methods, which 
recognize the great value and force of habit in 
both physical and mental work. It is well, 
however, not to write too long at a time, but to 
spend much of the day in reading, observation, 
and recreation, lest there be a loss of freshness 
and originality. E. E. Benton. 


Peorta, Ill. 





ON 


I. 

A jewel in its rough, uncut state is still a 
jewel, and will be valued as such by all who 
know the worth of jewels, whether uncut or cut. 
‘The spirit, the meaning, of a piece of literary 


THE MECHANISM OF LITERATURE. 


work is —or should be —in like manner judged 
by and for itself, apart from any crudities in 
its execution; but just as a jewel must be prop- 
erly and carefully cut for us to appreciate to the 
full all its excellences, so must literary works, 
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however valuable the thoughts they contain, 
be set before us in the best manner possible to 
have them fully appreciated. It is true much 
of the writing of the present day—and proba- 
bly all ages have thought this true of their own 
age in particular—seems to have no other 
motive than the surrounding of pebbles with all 
possible embellishments, — in other words, the 
use of all the arts of writing for their own 
sake ; but this is not literature worthy of the 
name. Now, more than ever before, we demand 
first of all sound ideas, spirit, life, in literary 
work. When these are present, however, it is 
possible to heighten their glory with the extra 
beauties of the things which go to make up a 
good style, and when these minor aids are em- 
ployed our pleasure in the gems of thought is 
enhanced a hundredfold. 

It will not do for even genius to disregard 
the claims and aids of writing’s minor arts. 

** Genius must be born and never can be taught,”’ 

will always be as true as when Dryden first 
said it, in the sense that the gem of genius — 
to return to our simile — must be found before 
it can be used, and, without doubt, this is what 
he meant; but even genius needs to be taught 
how to handle its tools, or we shall hardly rec- 
ognize it as genius. Indeed, does not half our 
best literature depend for its existence on the 
felicitous use of a hundred devices — length of 
sentences, punctuation, adaptation of style to 
subject, alliteration, and so on? To any stu- 
dent of literature, however, it is surprising to 
reflect how few writers seem to be skilled in 
the use of what may be called the mechanical 
arts of writing. If, as some one has said, “ It 
is too late in the day for us to expect now that 
anything but a man’s style will live,’’— the 
field of ideas having been already harvested, — 
then we should study the arts that style must 
use. Be it far from me to suggest that we 
should imitate any style, however pure and 
great, without reasoning for ourselves ; what I 
mean is that a study of the laws which rule the 
finest styles is not only our right, but our duty, 
if we ourselves would be gladly heard from, 
and that for the fruition of our latent abilities 
these laws must marry with our own individual 
thoughts. Adaptation is the rule, never 
imitation. 


Let us consider some of the points which go 
to make up effective writing, and note some of 
the unnecessary and glaring errors which are 
too often allowed to appear in what might 
easily have been made good writing. The 
points I have selected for consideration out of 
the many that present themselves are these : 
Titles and The Beginning and Ending of Com- 
positions. 

Il. 

No least part of an author’s difficulties is in. 
selecting suitable titles for his work. The 
title must epitomize into the briefest possible 
compass, or suggest fully and completely, the 
chief motif, principal incident, or leading 
thought in the work itself; or, as may some- 
times be done with still greater effect, it must 
be the exact opposite of the subject-matter 
itself. There is an apparent exception to this 
rule; #. ¢., when a book — usually a novel — is 
with great fitness named after the chief charac- 
ter portrayed in it; but this instance properly 
falls under the first-named head above, the 
chief motif. There always is—or should be— 
some one predominant idea, around which the 
minor satellites of star fancies revolve, and up 
to which they lead, or there is some incident 
transcending in importance and furnishing the 
keynote for all the other incidents, and the title 
of the article should be either this leading idea 
in a condensed form, or include it by a refer- 
ence to the result, the effect, the lesson taught 
by such idea or incident. Using the illustra- 
tions I think of first, the poem of Mrs. Brown- 
ing entitled “The Cry of the Children” is an 
example of the first of these methods, and 
Grant Allen’s “ What’s Bred in the Bone” is a 
good illustration of the second way of choosing 
a title. For the poem referred to, no title less 
direct and simple would have been so effective, 
and as the leading thought in Allen’s novel is 
the endurable influence of heredity under all 
circumstances, he at the outset told the reader 
the subject and gave him a general hint of the 
treatment it would receive athis hands. When 
one has finished reading these works and 
thinks again of the titles, he feels no lack; the 
chief point was seized on and fully presented 
at the first. 

Showy and startling titles should almost 
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invariably be discarded. Any straining after 
effect may attract at first appearance, but it 
will be quickly perceived, and the last state of 
the reader’s mind toward that work will be 
worse than the first, whatsoever that was. 
Byron could have found a much more agree- 
able title for the drama he named “ The De- 
formed Transformed.” Such a play on words 
is in poor taste. On the other hand, Cariyle 
chose for one of his books the title of titles for 
that particular one when he called it “ Sartor 
Resartus.” Here the similarity in sound be- 
tween the two words is just enough to be en- 
tirely pleasing; in Byron's title, the repetition 
of ‘“‘—tormed” is offensive. Barrie’s “When 
a Man’s Single” is a “catchy” title, on the 
other hand, but it seems weak when the story 
has been finished ; and this draws attention to 
another rule, namely, that care should be taken 
that the title shall not be weak or insignificant 
when compared with the work itself. The 
reader will notice the incongruity sooner than 
if the author had erred on the opposite side. 


Who that has read Browning’s “ Ferishtah’s 
Fancies” has not felt that the profound ideas 
and noble sentiments in that book are to a cer- 
tain extent degraded by calling them “ fan- 


cies”? It may be said that the author put his 
thoughts forward somewhat tentatively, per- 
haps, not wishing to speak authoritatively, or 
that he tried to be very modest; but even grant- 
ing this for the sake of the argument, a more 
appropriate and dignified title could have been 
found. “Fancies” may be beautiful and de- 
lightful, but there is no connection between 
them and things profound, and this title of 
Browning’s always reminds me of a mounte- 
bank dancing on the steps of a church. 

I cannot help thinking Browning made 
another mistake in using such a very long title 
as “ Parleyings with Certain People of Import- 
ance in Their Day.” It was stated long ago by 
some one whose name I do not recall, that a 
title should not contain more than sixteen let- 
ters, and while it would be foolish to place any 
‘definite limit to such a variable quantity as the 
subject in hand, it may yet be said with truth 
that if one cannot here strike the “golden 
mean” of Confucius satisfactorily, he had bet- 
ter err by using too short a title than one too 


long. As a general thing, the delicate artistic 
perception of poets leads them to select short, 
emphatic titles. Of course, writers of prose, 
from whom we do not expect such condensation 
of thought nor such sharply-defined treatment 
as poets use, may have larger liberty and may 
choose such words and phrases for headlines 
as would be quite out of place over the same 
thoughts expressed in poetical form; yet we 
could learn in this thing also from our masters, 
the poets. 

One point which should be obvious to any 
author is that no words or names of any kind 
should be used which are hard to pronounce. 
If such be used, they will influence and lessen 
the sale of the book. This may be doubted by 
some, who might say that if any one really 
wanted to purchase a book, he would do so 
regardless of such a trifle, but human nature is 
so peculiar a thing, that what I have said is 
true. People dislike so much to be caught 
tripping in the pronunciation of names, es- 
pecially before strangers, that they will fre- 
quently go without what they desire, rather 
than risk a smile at their expense. This is 
not only my own belief, but that of booksellers 
also, who have assured me their experience 
proves the truth of the assertion. Any one 
who is at all successful in writing is expected 
to know the need of ¢rying, at least, to look at 
his work from the reader’s point of view; were 
this done oftener, in not only this but other 
things, fewer points would be left for the reader 
to find fault with. Probably Dr. George H. 
Hepworth thought he was doing quite a novel 
thing in entitling one of his books “!!!” All 
will readily agree that the title is a novel one, 
but is it also an acceptable title, speaking 
broadly? Dr. Hepworth is a thoughtful, spark- 
ling, breezy writer, but I think most people will 
agree with me in saying that this title is an 
annoyance and a vexation of spirit to the 
reader, no matter how well it may suit the 
novel itself. How cumbersome it is to have to 
refer to the book as “that novel with three ex- 
clamation points for a title”! One reviewer 
wittily criticised it by quoting the title and then 
writing three interrogation points ! 

A literary friend by my side, a writer well 
known in the United States, suggests that I saya 
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word against the reprehensible idea some editors 
seem to hold, 2, ¢., that they are endowed with 
the right calmly to dethrone the king a writer 
has exalted over his work, and put in its place 
some wretched little usurper. Perish the 
thought! After the author has borne the 
infant in his brain for months, perhaps years, it 
may seriously be supposed that he can send it 
into the world with the most suitable appellation ; 
wherefore let interlopers stand from under! I 
heartily agree with my friend in protesting 
against all such wicked editorial delusions. 

To sum up: Choose short, explicit, compre- 
hensive titles, and avoid those showy and de- 
meaning. Pique curiosity if possible, but never 
at the expense of good taste. A good title may 
almost be said to win half the battle for success. 

III. 

Every literary composition has a logical se- 
quence of its own, to which strict attention 
must be paid at the very beginning, and which 
demands special attention toward and at the 
close. The shorter the article, be it poem, or 
essay, or story, the more rigid is the applica- 
tion of this rule. In all things, first impressions 
are very lasting,and weak or vague conclusions 
are exasperating, and in literary work especially 
both beginnings and endings must be strong. 

In so broad a field as literature, where there 
are so many and such varied growths, to lay 
down many laws applicable to each and every 
individual description of writing is impossible. 
Two or three general rules may be mentioned, 
however, all of which are being constantly vio- 
lated by writers who should know better. In 
the first place, unless what is written depends 
for much of its force on the unfolding or sudden 
termination of a plot, — using the word in avery 
broad sense, — the opening sentences should 
give the reader a clear idea of what he may 
expect. Moreover, at this point no sub-tones 
—to use a musical term — are allowable: that 
is, the subject must be kept free from side 
issues. Inthe third place, the opening must 
be proportioned in length to the body of the 
work, or the writer will be in the position of 
the man who took a run of a mile in order to 
get a start for jumping over a stone wall. 

The logical sequence referred to is essential 
in both inductive and deductive writing ; each 


style demands the perfection of logical treat- 
ment for that style. Any lack of harmony be- 
tween the commencement and the body of the 
work unsettles the reader’s mind and prejudices- 
him against the work. This statement by no 
means conflicts with the fact that we may often 
use what may be called the inverted method; 
i. é., the use of an incident or argument, the 
point of which is exactly contrary to that which 
we desire to make. Too often a careless writer 
will so present at first some idea or incident 
which he wants to keep subordinate that we 
are led away from the point he is aiming at, 
and the writing is weakened by just so much as 
this is done. All roads in Italy lead to Rome, 
truly, but the traveler to Rome wants to get 
there without being obliged to traverse them al} 
inturn. A few short by-paths may be so refresh- 
ing as to stimulate greatly interest in the Rome 
of the article; but such seductive jaunts must 
not delay the eager traveler very often, nor be 
extended long enough to produce weariness. 
At the beginning they must be avoided. 
These remarks do not refer to the practice 
of opening a long article by consideration of 
little things. To detail trivialities enhances. 
the after effects, when more weighty interests 
are involved, and in novels especially it is not 
only good art to begin as far back in the char- 
acters’ histories as will serve to hint their 
futures, but it is something never ignored by 
good writers when they touch at all on the 
child-life of their characters. The point is, 
however, to avoid side-issues, and to usé only 
those subjects which, no matter how apparently 
trifling they may be, shall still tend toward the 
ultimate purpose. Olive Schreiner’s “ Story 
of an African Farm” is a model in this respect. 
The picture of Waldo lying awake at night 
listening to the tick of his father’s watch, while 
thoughts of the destiny of mankind wring his. 
poor little soul into agony, is a good, and at 
this place sufficient, clew to his feelings in 
mature life. That scene alone would have 
indicated the man, even if the author had not 
enlarged the thought by giving us more scenes 
from his early experiences. One or two inci- 
dents like this are of untold value ‘in the after 
delineation of character. They are also enough: 
to enable a writer to drop the thread of his 
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characters’ lives till he chooses to take it up 
again. The foundation-stones have been laid, 
interest has been awakened, and the building 
of the story may now proceed. I would not 
affirm that this ought always to be done; too 
many strong novels have been written that 
plunge at once into the lives of mature men and 
women for me to risk such a statement: what | 
say is, that no matter where one begins, the 
prime object must be. clearly indicated in the 
opening sentences. 

Writing which depends for its interest on the 
unfolding of a plot—and remember that “plot” 
must here be used in a broad sense — must 
still catch the attention at first, be clear-cut, 
devoid of verbiage, and tend in one direction. 
It is not allowable to begin on a higher key 
than can be sustained through the entire piece; 
indeed, it is far better to avoid any approach to 
a possible descent, by avoiding the unusual and 
working up, for a time at least, gradually. Ifa 


plot is hinted at, great care is needed to keep 
from hinting too much. The experienced reader 


catches at a word. 

For examples of the way in which poems 
should begin, Browning may be studied. His 
short poems almost invariably tell the whole 
tale in the first few lines, while in his longer 
ones interest, though aroused at once, is quick- 
ened more gradually. “The Flight of the 
Duchess,” “The Lost Leader,” “Waring,” 
“Youth and Art,” “Rabbi Ben Ezra,” all pre- 
sent the subject fully in the very first sentence 
or two; “An Epistle,” “ Abt Vogler,” “ Cleon,” 
poems which have a certain measure of plot in 
them, still catch the interest and tend in one 
direction ; while Browning’s longer works, “The 
Ring and the Book,” for example, begin leis- 
urely and unfold logically. Browning was an 
artist, and never failed to treat his subjects 
artistically. 

In general, short sentences should be used in 
beginning any piece of literary work. Macaulay, 
Emerson,— whose general style, it is true, favors 
brief sentences, but who knew how as well as 
any one to frame a long and beautiful sentence, 
— Ruskin,— who cannot be accused of a partial- 
ity for laconisms, — all these know the value of 
opening their writings with at least one brief 
sentence, and this in both short and long com- 


positions. It is not always an easy thing to do, 
especially as one ought to outline his subject at 
the same time; but of these two laws, that of 
brevity takes the precedence; the outline may 
come next. 

The art of ending a piece of work ought to 
have a book written on it. Here only some of 
the plainest laws may be mentioned, and of 
these, perhaps that forbidding prolixity is the 
most commonly violated. In every piece of 
writing there is a climax, after which the most 
delicate treatment is necessary, provided any- 
thing further is to be said, which is by no 
means always the case. In almost all short 
poems and some long ones the last sentence or 
two, sometimes the last word, makes the cli- 
max, and closes the subject. But in dramatic 
poetry, in novels, and even in some essays, the 
mind must not be allowed to descend too rap- 
idly from the height to which it was taken by 
the climax. Neither must this aftermath be 
prolonged till the reader is wearied. Yet many 
writers, novelists especially, drag out the 
thread of the story till the once-interested 
reader loathes the whole thing utterly. Inter- 
est dies out, because details are now too much 
insisted on, or moralizing is too freely indulged 
in, or—if the work is a novel —all the charac- 
ters, small and great, must be duly haled up for 
inspection and disposed of for time and eter- 
nity. One novelist who never errs in this 
direction is ‘‘ Ouida”; she knows just what to 
say and when to stop. Donald G. Mitchell, 
Edgar Allan Poe, Keats, Shelley, Joaquin 
Miller, all conclude their work gracefully, 
rounding up well, and leaving nothing to be de- 
sired. On the other hand, how much stronger 
the ending of Madame de Staél’s “ Corinne” 
would have been had she not written that last 
unnecessary, weakening paragraph! Some 
words were needed just there, it is true, to pre- 
vent abruptness, but she says nothing we care 
to know or could not have divined. George 
Eliot is very artistic; while some may think 
her prolix, it seems to me she says just enough 
to make the close consonant with her preced- 
ing style. 

The old Greék dramatists never wrought 
readers — or hearers, rather, in this case— up 
to concert pitch and then left them there; be- 
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fore closing they released the strain. If 
Eschylus’ “ Prometheus Bound” seems an ex- 
ception, it must be remembered that the play 
begins on the same high key, this fact justify- 
ing the close. Shakespeare is not found want- 
ing here, any more than in other instinctive 
feelings. He takes off the wire edge of excite- 
ment produced in the reader or the hearer by 
the dénouement, by adding some few lines, or 
perhaps a speech, for that express purpose. 

Tennyson’s “Enoch Arden” has _ been 
laughed at and condemned by many good critics 
for the two last lines : — 


“* And when they buried him the little port 
Had seldom seen a costlier funeral.’’ 


This, they say, is bathos, is a sheer anti- 
climax, and not calculated to impress us in the 
proper direction; they add that it is out of 
keeping with what the reader expects. But is 
this criticism just? We must recall the simple, 
homely character of the people with whom the 
poem deals, and consider what way they would 
take to honor the dead hero. Nothing so 
explains the mind of the simple and the poor 
as this. The poor are more generous, com- 
paratively, than the rich, and the simple take 
the simplest ways to show this feeling. Sim- 
plicity was here needed in both acts and the 
writer’s treatment of them, and naturalness 
must lie at the root of those acts. Had Tenny- 
son made mention of orations, or the general 
pomp of a funeral appropriate to some higher 
walk of life, his ideas would have been most 
obviously out of place, as utterly unsuited to 
the characters of both the hero and his old asso- 
ciates. Neither would a reference to the 
mourners’ mental attitude toward the dead have 
been so clearly indicative of their feelings as 
the unadorned statement of their acts. No; 
in the simple words with which this poem ends, 
the minds of the people are fully portrayed, and 
this to a degree not achievable by any other 
means. A deep truth is expressed — in 
homely language, if you will, but in language 
thoroughly in keeping with the rest of the 
poem. 

In all classes of poems, and writings, and 
speeches, it gives the reader or hearer a great 
pleasure to find they close with some appropri- 
ate word. The hold on the reader’s mind of 


the whole work is greatly increased by this 
means. I know a clergyman who invariably 
ends his sermons with some strong, suggestive, 
agreeable, or at least suitable word, and a more 
lasting impression is made on his hearers by 
this simple little act than one who has never 
thought of the point would imagine. 

Mrs. Browning ends “ Aurora Leigh ” thus; 
“amethyst” is the last word of the poem, and 
that gem signifies peace. Shakespeare’s dra- 
mas and short poems, almost without exception, 
close with some sentence which binds the entire 
writing together. Edwin Arnold leaves little to 
be desired, especially in his “ Light of Asia,” 
“ Light of the World,” and “ He and She.” (I 
want to say, in passing, that to my mind the six- 
teen lines, beginning “ Peace beginning to be,” 
repeated at intervals in “The Light of the 
World,” and closing the poem, are by long odds 
the finest section in the book, and close in the 
most poetical and beautiful manner imaginable. 
Read the three last lines again : — 

“* Souls that are gentle and still, 
Hear the music of this 
Far-off, infinite bliss.” 
The onomatopzia in that last verse is excelled 
in no other line I know of, unless it be the third 
one in this stanza from Rossetti’s “ The Blessed 
Damosel” : — 
“It was the ramparts of God’s house 
That she was standing on; 
By God built over the sheer depth, 
The which is space begun.”’ 
In both verses the manner in which sense and 
sound are wedded is perfection itself.) Ruskin 
shows great appreciation of the value of the 
last word, as well as the last sentence. What- 
ever faults Walt Whitman may have, that of 
ending feebly or inappropriately cannot be laid 
to his charge. 

In this respect, novels in particular are 
often exasperating in the extreme, closing 
with mention of some commonplace topic that 
takes the edge off our interest. “ Monsieur 
Motte,” by Grace King, closes weakly, the 
last three or four hundred words being su- 
perfluous, and if Thackeray had only con- 
densed his last few hundred words of “ The 
Newcomes” into one-quarter of the space, 
retaining, however, his allusion to the fable 
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with which he opens the book, and which is 
excellently well put in just there, all readers 
would have been better pleased, whether they 
realize it now or not. I think, also, Dickens 
might have somewhat condensed the last few 
paragraphs of “The Tale of Two Cities”; 
although they are beautifully written, their 
strength detracts from their force. 

The final words, or at least the closing para- 
graphs, of an article must bind together the 
«whole work in a style, brief, pungent, and de- 


void of verbiage. Reference to any leading 
thoughts near the beginning may be made with 
much effect, and will often prevent closing on 
too high a key. Pope says,— 

“*In every work regard the writer’s end,”’ 


and if the author hasended his work properly, 
the reader is much more apt to lay it down | 
with the feeling that the entire writing is com- 
plete. 

Charles P. Nettleton. 


Haywarps, Calif. 





KELTIC PERFERVOR. 


The following resolutions were actually 
printed, in accordance with the final clause. 
Keltic fervor has rarely been carried to a 
higher degree. In several passages, notably 
where the committee soared —I will not say 
dropped — into poetry, the feeling overpowers 
the grammar and outsymbolizes the symbolists 
in obscurity of meaning; but as a whole it is 
a great work of heart. It is, as “Duke The- 
seus” hath it, “merry and tragical,” or, in the 
words of Zola, “mavrante et comigue.” The 
resolutions are, as Longfellow says : — 

“ Written with little skill of phrase-craft, 
Homely phrases, but each letter 
Full of hope and yet of heart-break ; 


Full of all the tender pathos 
Of the kere and the hereafter.”’ 


Surely they deserve a wider publicity than 
‘that which they secured in the advertising 
columns of the suburban newspaper where 
they appeared. The names alone are changed 
in reprinting them. Why should not Human- 
ity unite in mourning the loss of an honest 
girl? 

“Ye that have tears to shed, prepare to shed 
them now”: — 

RESOLUTIONS 


On the Death of Bridget Mulligan, from the Sacred 
Heart Parish. 
Whereas, God by His unquestionable wisdom has seen fit to 


remove from our ranks our true and beloved friend, Bridget 
Mulligan. 

Although unmeasurable is our grief, yet as gladly as we have 
accepted from the Omnific as willingly do we return to the 
Omnipotent. 

Sustained and consoled by the thought that her pure and 
spotless life while here amongst us was such that it has easned 
for her the sweetest prize within the gift of heaven. 

May her last sleep be calm and eternally peaceful, and we 
pray that ere this her soul has sank into oblivion of heavenly 
bliss. 

May death be found to be that which is the dawn of true 
love. 


Love is like the rose in June that blooms so sweet, 
Like smiles upon the lip prompted by deceit ; 
Hearts that are warm to coldness turns, 

And in our hearts its memory burns. 

Love like life, like life will cease to be. 

Why should we love when dies the love loved we, 
And o’er its grave each day the sun will move, 
Gladly we learn that God alone is love. 


Be it resolved, That by her death the picnic committee of 
the Sacred Heart parish has lost a true and faithful worker, 
the Catholics of ————-—— a model member, her home a 
most lovable companion, and all humanity suffers the loss of 
an honest girl. 

Be it further resolved, That we share the loss with her family 
and relatives in this their sad hour of bereavement. 

Be it still further resolved, That these resolutions be pub- 
lished in the — , and a copy sent to the family of the de- 
ceased, 

Patrick O’Too.g, 

Euiza B. Fiynn, 

Micuagt McGItuicuppy, 
Committee on Resolutions. 
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Pigeon-holes are a great convenience to 
writers, but no editor ought ever to have any. 
A writer can profitably use pigeon-holes for 
keeping notes, suggestions, memoranda of plots 
and incidents, stray facts that may be useful 
some day, uncompleted articles— and some- 
times the longer he keeps completed articles in 
them, too, the better. No editor ought to be 
allowed to use pigeon-holes at all. Starting 
with a clear flat-top desk, an editor should do 
his best to keep it empty, and when, as is inevi- 
table, the accumulation becomes so great that 
he cannot see the desk-cloth, he should devote 
a day or so to getting back to first principles 
by clearing out of the office, without further 
consideration, everything before him. “ Letters 
left unanswered for thirty days,” Chauncey 
Depew said once, “answer themselves.” 


Manuscripts not accepted after the first read— 
ing might as well be sent back immediately, 
for they are practically rejected. Pigeon-holes. 
for an editor are only incentives to procrastina- 
tion. The pigeon-hole habit is one of the 
worst that any editor can have. 


* 
* * 


Some autograph letters offered for sale in 
New York a while ago have interest for writers. 
who have not yet fortified their reputation, be- 
cause they show that writers whose names are 
famous now were once in their position. For 
instance, in November, 1855, Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich wrote to R. W. Griswold to say: ‘I 
have been quite anxious to see you recently. 
You were kind enough to promise that ‘ Babie 
Bell’ should have a place in your ‘ Poets’ and 
as I have made one or two alterations in the 
Poem, I am desirous that you should have a 
corrected copy, for your book [ words in paren- 
thesis scratched out]. I send it herewith, and 
hope it is not too late. I do not know my dear 
Sir how I shall thank you for your kindness, it 
seems the more difficult, since I fear I do not 
deserve it. I am sincerely and respectfully 
yours, Thos. Bailey Aldrich.” Mr. Aldrich in 
those days, it would seem, was not so particu- 
lar about his punctuation as he is now about his 
poetry. Ina second letter, written in January, 
1856, he says: “I would ask if that part of the 
edition of the ‘Poets,’ in which you so kindly 
promised to include me, has been published. 
Such a notice from you would be of great help- 
to me. If circumstances have prevented you 
from giving mea place in your book, I thank 
you sincerely for the intention. If at any time 
you should think of ‘booking me for immor- 
tality’ will you not write me that I may send 
you of my best?” It must be hard for the 
writer of these two letters to realize now that 
he was once in a position where a friendly 
notice from Mr. Griswold could do him so 
much good. 


* 
* * 


A letter from Helen Hunt to James T. Fields, 
written in September, 1870, shows that in those 
days, too, authors were expected sometimes to: 
pay the cost of bringing out their books. “Ti 
have decided,” she says, “to have the verses: 
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printed in that way and on those terms, and to 
have a thousand copies. Stereotyping, print- 
ing, and binding, $550; $300 to be paid when 
the manuscript is put in the printer’s hands, the 
balance when the work is ready for publication. 
One-half the retail price of every copy sold to 
be mine.” It will be seen that Mr. Fields was 
more liberal in the matter of author’s royalty 
than are some publishers of the present day. 


* 
* * 


Another of the letters offered for sale is from 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, who writes: “ As regards 
the proposition for the twelve short tales, I 
shall not be able to accept it, because experi- 
ence has taught me that the thought and trouble 
expended on that kind of production is vastly 
greater in proportion than what is required for 
along story.” In the same letter Hawthorne 
offers one short story for $100, and says: 
“ And would not write another for the same 
price.” 


* 
* * 


The Washington Capital is right in saying 
that a good many people are constantly saying 
“verbal,” when “oral” is really what they 


mean. 


a" 


Speaking of the impossibility of an editor’s 
reading everything—and so being proof 
against the wiles of plagiarists,—a magazine 
editor said plaintively the other day: “It’s 
hard enough to have to read the Universe (his 
own magazine) through three or four times 
every month.” Sure enough! And yet some 
writers envy editors ! W. H. H. 





QUERIES. 


Is there any substantial reason why an article 
intended for magazine publication should not 
be submitted in | ar to several magazines 
at the same time, the author, of course, notify- 
ing the editors of the respective magazines of 
this manner of submission, and leaving the 
acceptance open to all for a certain length of 
time? I will relate my experience with a cer- 
tain article, which is of a somewhat seasonable 
nature. The article should appear in an 
August or September issue of a magazine, in 
order to be appropriate to the season. I sub- 
mitted this article last December to a promi- 


nent magazine; it was retained by the editor 
thirty days and then returned to me with sug- 
gestions for several changes in it, and an invi- 
tation to re-submit the article after the changes. 
had been made. I submitted the article again 
May 1, and June 1 I began making inquiries 
in regard to it. During June received» 
several replies to my inquiries, stating that 
the article was still under consideration. 
Not hearing further from the editor, I supposed 
that the article had been accepted, and would 
appear in an August or September number. 
Now, July 16, I receive the following brief note 
from the editor : — 


Dear Sir: I regret that, after several consultations, it has 
been decided to return the manuscript you have so kindly sub- 
mitted. Thanking you for your courtesy, for sending your arti-~ 
cle for a second examination, 

I am, yours sincerely, 


Now, I ask if this is fairtreatment of a con- 
tribution. The editor, of course, was under no 
obligation to accept the article, but I called his. 
attention a month ago to the fact that I desired 
an early decision, in view of the particular 
character of the article, so that in case he did 
not accept it I could submit it to some other 
magazine. He has kept it now until it is too 
late for publication this year. Why should I 
not have had the privilege of sending duplicate 
copies of the article last May to several maga- 
zines, with the understanding that the accept- 
ance would be left open until June 1? L. M.S. 

[ The question asked at the beginning of the 
query is an interesting one, and in order to be; 
able to answer it with authority, the editor of 
THE WRITER has asked a number of editors of 
leading magazines what the answer to it would 
be from their points of view. The replies re- 
ceived show that there is a diversity of opinion 
among editors on the subject, and that while a: 
writer might safely adopt the plan proposed in- 
dealing with some editors, in dealing with 
many others he would spoil his chance of sell- 
ing his manuscript by doing so. 

The managing editor of the Forum writes: 
“No; but complications might arise in the- 
event of simultaneous acceptance by two or 
more editors.” 

An assistant of the editor of Harper's 
writes: “The editor of Harper's Magazine 
wishes me to say that no reply seems to him 
necessary to the query you enclose, since it 
certainly is within the right of any author to 
send as many copies of a manuscript to editors. 
as he chooses, provided he informs them of 
what he is doing. In fact, he could, if he 
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chose, send his article or story as a circular.” 

The editor of Lippincott’s writes: “ There 
are obvious reasons against the duplicate plan 
proposed. What if several magazines accept 
the article at once? How many editors have 
time to bother with such a contingency, or 
would care to expose themselves to risk of it? 
A writer had better tackle one publication at a 
time with a single manuscript.” 

The editor of the Mew England Magazine 
writes: “I think this writer had just grounds 
-of complaint. I see no impropriety in the sub- 
mission of articles in duplicate in the manner 
he suggests; and there’ are cases where it 
“would seem to me wise and sensible.” 

The editor and owner of the Cosmopolitan 
‘writes: “ Not for one moment would an editor 
‘be willing to consider a manuscript without 
holding in his hand the implied option of pur- 
chase. He is constantly overworked, and has 
trouble to read the manuscripts submitted in 
good faith. To send an article to three editors 
at the same time would be equivalent to rob- 
bing two of them of the minutes or hours de- 
voted to the consideration. And an editor’s 
time is valuable, because, however many assist- 
-ants he may have, the work of final selection 
‘falls on him alone. This makes him an over- 
~worked individual. The unavailable manu- 
scripts are sent back promptly by his assistants. 
The clearly desirable manuscripts are equally 
promptly decided upon by him, but there is 
a class of doubtful manuscripts which stand a 
good chance of acceptance by being taken up a 
second or a third time. If an immediate de- 
cision were required, they would be sent back 
at once. Further consideration often finds a 
place that did not present itself in the first in- 
stance. The writer who prefers not to take 
these chances should tell the editor so frankly, 
and order his manuscript returned. The 
editor is always earnest, painstaking, and 
anxious to please those who favor him with 
their manuscripts.” 

The editor of Godey’s writes: “ To reply to 
your query from our standpoint, as you request, 
we should have no objection whatever to re- 
ceiving manuscripts with such a notification as 
your correspondent suggests. In fact, in that 
the contributor makes a frank and honest con- 


fession, the arrangement is virtuous. To an 
editorial force that is kept very busy with mul- 
tifarious duties, and cannot take time for calm 
deliberation on each article as it comes in, it 
would be soothing to the conscience to feel 
that indefinite delay would be no discourtesy. 
As for the point of view of the contributor 
(which you did not ask us to discuss), we fear 
there would be very little advantage over the 
present customary, though often heartrending, 
system. Should the manuscript prove a won- 
derfully fine thing, the author would be in the 
enviable position of having a number of publi- 
cations bidding against each other. Should it 
not, the suggested plan would probably con- 
duce to making the manuscript ‘fall between’ 
all the stools in the country. Whether any 
editor would be offended and prejudiced 
against a manuscript because other magazines 
were considered near enough the plane of his 
to receive an article at the same time and on 
the same terms, we cannot say. We have 
heard of people drest in a little brief authority 
who could assume that attitude, but we do not 
know any such editors. The average editor is 
a busy man, and he has a great deal of matter 
submitted from which to choose. He is hard to 
hurry, and often, when he can accept but a lim- 
ited number of manuscripts from a large assort- 
ment, he lets very little things influence him. 
We think the principal objection to the plan 
under consideration is contained in our first 
paragraph.” 

The editor of the Household writes: “We 
see no reason why an article should not be 
submitted to several periodicals at the same 
time.” 

The editor of the Ladies’ Home Fournal 
writes: “I should hardly deem it wise for an 
author to submit an article in duplicate to 
several magazines, for the reason that it might 
place the writer in an embarrassing position in 
case he received more than one acceptance of 
the manuscript. Nor dol think it is wise for 
an author to attempt to compel an editor to 
decide upon a manuscript within a given time ; 
his absence, or his engagement with some 
special work, might prevent his attention to the 
matter within the time designated. Frankly, I 
do not see, in these days, why the submission 
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of articles in duplicate seems necessary. 
Magazines are better organized than ever, and 
manuscripts, as a rule, receive speedy attention. 
In occasional instances there may be reasons 
for holding a manuscript under consideration a 
longer time, but as a general thing, I do not 
think that authors have much tenable ground 
for any complaint as to the time taken by 
magazines of good standing in the reading of 
manuscripts, and reporting upon them.” 

The most practical objection to the plan pro- 
posed by “ L. M.S.” is the one pointed out by 
several editors; viz., that complications would 
arise in case several editors should simul- 
taneously accept the manuscript. So far as 
delays are concerned, it would be wise fora 
writer, in case of a “timely” article, to suggest 
to his editor when he sends it that an early de- 
cision is essential, and, if the decision is post- 
poned, to remind the editor by letters, frequent, 
but courteous, of the necessities of the case. 
—W.H.H.] . 


In your June issue you made a correction in 
the “ Queries” column which I cannot under- 
stand. In reply to my criticism on your use of 
the phrase “try an experiment” you in turn 
correct me in saying “evident” for “most 
apparent.” The Standard dictionary gives the 
two words as synonymous. Will you please 
point out my mistake more clearly? F.L.L. 


[ It is not safe to trust to dictionaries in mat- 
ters of rhetoric. “Apparent” and “ evident” 
should always be distinguished. What is ap- 
parent may or may not be as it seems; what is 
evident admits of no doubt. — w. H. H.] 





HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


To Distinguish Paragraphs in Type.— 
Every one in a newspaper composing room 
knows how hard it is to keep paragraphs from 
getting under the wrong headings — deaths 
under “Marriages,” local under “Cable 
Flashes,” political under “Fashion Notes,” 
etc. If all paragraphs are set in the ordinary 
style, beginning with an em quad, in the haste 
of making up the forms such accidents are very 
likely to occur. To lessen the danger, it has 
Jong been the practice in newspaper offices to 
distinguish paragraphs in type by putting some 
arbitrary sign at the beginning of each —for in- 


. 


stance, an em dash [ — ],a two-em dash [ —— ], 
an en leader [..], two en leaders[.... ], or 
even a “fist” {| [@~ ]. Each of these signs is 
connected with some particular heading, so that 
the foreman, seeinga stray paragraph beginning 
with one of them, knows instantly where to 
put it in making-up, even if it has lost its 
“ guide-line.” Ordinarily the connection be- 
tween signs and headings is arbitrary, and 
peculiar to each newspaper. The PAiladelphia 
Evening Bulletin, however, exercises discrimi- 
nation in at least one instance, and begins each 
paragraph under “Financial” with a dollar 
sign [$], preceded and followed by an en 


quad. W. H. H. 
Boston, Mass. 





NEWSPAPER ENGLISH EDITED. 


Bryan no more represents 
the Democratic party than 
Belzebub represents the 
cherubims and seraphims. — 
New York Commercial Ad- 
vertiser. 


Poker Chi~s is a new 
monthly magazine ‘‘ Devoted 
to Stories of the Great Ameri- 
can Game,” which has been 
started in New York.— THe 
Writer for July. 


Edward Ince got drunk on 
Monday afternoon and went 
to sleep in the house of Mrs. 
Elizabeth B. Grannis, Presi- 
dent of the Social Purity 
League, where he was em- 
ployed to do odd jobs, with- 
out any clothes on.—WM. Y. 
Sun. 





Bryan no more represents 
the Democratic party than 
Beelzebub represents the 
cherubim and seraphim 


Poker Chips, a new month- 
ly magazine ‘ Devoted to 
Stories of the Great Amer- 
ican Game,” has been started 
in New York. 


Edward Ince got drunk 
Monday afternoon and went 
to sleep, without any clothes 
on, in the house of Mrs. 
Elizabeth B. Grannis, Presi- 
dent of the Social Purity 
’ e, by whom he was em- 
ployed to do odd jobs. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





{ The publishers of Tok Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 


if they will mention THe Writer when they write.) 


Tue White Mr. 
Dean Howells. 


LONGFELLOw. 
Harfer’s (38 ¢.) for August. 


Illustrated. William 


Wantep, a Critic—Tue Activitigs or Dr. Homes. 


Charles Dudley Warner. 
for August. 

Days wiTH Mrs. Stowg. 
for August. 


Annie Fields. 


Editor’s Study, Harfer’s (38 c.) 


Atlantic (38. } 
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Present ConpiTions OF LirerRarRyY Propuction. Paul 
Shorey. Atlantic (38 c. ) for August. 

Portic RuyvtTums tn Prose, Edward E. Hale, Jr. At 
atlantic (38 c.) for August. 

Letters or D. G. Rosetti. — IV. 
Atlantic (38 c.) for August. 

Harriet Beecuer Stowe. 
X28 c. ) for August. 

Damon and Pytuias Amonc Our Earty JouRNALISTS. 
With portrait of Joseph Dennie. S. Arthur Bent. New 
England Magazine (28 c.) for August. 

Ropert Burton anp “ THe ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY.” 
Edward W. Adams. Reprinted from Gentleman's Magazine 
in Eclectic ( 48 c.) for August. 

Avcmawnacs. Frank W. Crane. 

Rev. PxHess A. HANAFOoRD. 
ance. Godey’s (13 c.) for August 

Mr. GiapstTone aT EiGuty-stx. With portraits. 
Stead. McClure’s Magazine (13 c.) for August. 

Reminiscences or Literary Boston. (Celia Thaxter, 
Lucy Larcom, Lydia Maria Child, Phillips Brooks). Illustrated. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. McClure’s Magazine (13 °c.) for 
August. 

Wuittier — THE Man. 
August. 

BrisLioGRAPHY OF LITERATURE DEALING WITH THE LAND 
“Question. Thomas E. Will, A. M. 
August. 

Recotitections or Evcene Fisip 
similes. Martha Nelson Yenowine. JS? 
for August. 

Evcene Fiecp. Illustrated. Mary J. Reid and Henrietta 
“Dexter Field. St. Nicholas ( 28 c.) for August. 

Tre Inptan Sicn LanGuace. William H. Wassall. 
- Chautauquan (23 c.) for August. 

Tennyson’s Women. Eugene Parsons. 
«(23 c. ) for August. 

Jean Paut Freperick RICHTER. 
-Chautauquan (23 c.) for August. 

Own THe Trait oF Don Quixore. 
ner’s (28 c.) for August. 

Some Protrotyrses or Famous Heroines 
son. Donahoe's Magazine (28 c. ) for August. 

‘“‘Ixe Marvel” at Home. Demorest’s Magazine ( 23.) 
for August. 

Tue Genius axp His Environment. — II. 
‘Mark Baldwin. 
for August. 

Buss CakMaAN. With portrait. 
Magazine of Poetry (28 c.) for July. 

Puiute James Baitey. J. Henry Brown. Magazine of 
Poetry (28 c. ) for July. 

Esen E. Rexrorp. Professor J. L. Shaylor. 

~of Poetry (28 c. ) for July. 

Eprtors. By a Contributor. Reprinted from National 
Review in Eclectic ( 48 c. ) for July. 

Leicu Hunt. F. Warre Cornish. 
ple Bar in Eclectic ( 48 c. ) for July. 

Tue Genesis or Expression: BatnG THOUGHTS ON THE 
Evo.ution oF LancuaGcs. Maurice L. Johnson. Reprinted 

~from Westminster Review in Eclectic ( 48 c. ) for July. 

Harriet Beecuer Stowe. John R. Howard. Ovxtlook 
Magazine Number (13 c. ) for July. 

Dr. Francy E. Crarx. Illustrated. J. W. Baer. 

«look Magazine Number (13 c. ) for July. 


George Birkbeck Hill. 


Julius H. Ward. Forum 


Godey’s (13 c.) for August. 
With portrait. Alice Sever- 


W.T. 


B. O. Flower. Avena (28 c.) for 


Arena (28 c.) for 


Illustrated by fac- 
Nicholas (a8 c.) 


Chautauquan 
Joseph Forrest. 
Scrib- 


A. F. Jacacci. 


Charles Robin- 


Professor J. 
Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly (53 c.) 


Ina Russelle Warren. 


Magazine 


Reprinted from 7¢m- 


Out- 


Decapence OF Mopern Russian Literature. A 
Russian. Lippincott’s ( 28.c.) for July. 

WituH tHe Trave. Liffpincott’s (28 c. ) for July. 

Eviza ArcHarp Connor InTervigwep (on her work in 
journalism and her advice to beginners). Alice Severance. 
Godey’s (13 c.) for July. 

Joun AppincTon Symonps. Frederic Harrison. Reprinted 
from Néneteenth Century in Littell’s Living Age (18 c.) for 
July 18. 

Epitors. Reprinted from National Review in Littell’s 
Living Age (18 c.) for July 18. 

Tue Novets or Joun Gatt. Reprinted from Black- 
wood’s Magazine in Littell’s Living Age (18c.) for July 25. 

Tue Personacity or MARGARET Futter. Elsie Rhodes. 
Reprinted from Temple Bar in Littell’s Living Age (18 c.) 
for July as. 

Ottver Wenpett Hotmes. Leslie Stephen. Reprinted 
from National Review in Littell’s Living Age(.18c.) for 
August 1. 

Tue Humors or Newspaper Epitinc. John Pendleton. 
Reprinted from Gentleman's Magazine in Littell’s Living 
Age (18 c. ) for August 1. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


John H. Boner has resigned his editorial 
position on the Literary Digest. 


William George Jordan, editor of Current 
Literature, has resigned his position, and will 
devote himself to the completion of “ Jordan’s 
Guide to Poetry and Verse,” an enterprise on 
which he has had a corps of assistants at work 
forsome years. More than 125,000 slips have 
already been written, and the purpose of the 
work will be to make it possible to locate every 
poem and prose selection in more than one 
thousand anthologies published in England and 
America. 


Dr. Eugene Coleman Savidge, author of “ The 
American in Paris,” will turn his European 
summer to accountin gaining foreign perspec- 
tive for his new work on the American Revo- 
lution. 


When the executors of the will of Guy de 
Maupassant examined his library they found 
that nearly all of the modern books contained 
therein were presentation copies from the 
writers. In nearly every instance the leaves of 
the books were uncut. 


John Ruskin’s publisher says that since 1871 
there has never been a loss on any of that 
author’s works. Fora good many years Rus- 
kin received more than $25,000 annually in 
royalties. 
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Grant Allen, the novelist, is also a naturalist 
of no mean repute. He has been elected presi- 
-dent of the Microscopic and Natural History 
Society, at Haslemere, in Surrey, England. 


Walter Blackburn Harte is to take editorial 
charge of the Zofus (Kansas City), which after 
‘this will be issued monthly, instead of semi- 
monthly. 


The inventory of the estate of Eugene Field 
vincludes an equity of $1,000 in his Buena Park 
ome, $3,803 in royalties due from Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $6,503 worth of books and fur- 
niture, and $100 in cash. The furniture in- 
cludes a Gladstone axe and a Jefferson Davis 
chair. 


Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s estate is in- 
ventoried at $42,353.95. 


Joseph Knight has resigned the presidency 
of the Joseph Knight Company, of Boston, and 
has joined the Philadelphia firm of Henry T. 
*Coates & Co. The new president of the Bos- 
rton firm is L. ‘C. Page. 

Lilian Whiting is in Florida, engaged upon a 
‘biography of Mrs. Browning. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin ( Mrs. Riggs ) has just 
returned from England. She brought with her 
an incomplete novel of English life, which will 
appear in book form next fall. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Barrie and Dr. W. Rob- 
ertson Nicoll will sail from Liverpool for New 
York September 26. 


Ian Maclaren will sail for America Septem- 
ber 16. 


The Open Court for August 6 will contain 
a remarkable portrait of Count Leon Tolstoi, 
as he appears in the peasant working costume 
of his ancestral estates at Toula, Russia. The 
-portrait will accompany Count Tolstoi’s sketch 
“ Christianity and Patriotism.” 


“Some Prototypes of Famous Heroines,” by 
Charles Robinson, in Donahoe’s Magazine for 
August, traces some of the favorite characters 
in English fiction to their living models. 


Mrs. Virginia Fraser Boyle, of Memphis, 
Tenn., has gained the prize of $100 for the 
‘best poem written for the opening of the 
‘Centennial Exposition of Tennessee. 


The Mew York Herald offers two prizes, 
one of $200 and one of $100, for the best two 
letters from watering places in the United 
States. All letters used will be paid for at the 
usual column rates of the Herald. The letters 
should not exceed a column in length and 
should be full of newsy, gossipy, and social 
matter written ina sprightly vein. Descrip- 
tions of scenery should be avoided. The 
letters should be accompanied by the name of 
the writer and a pseudonym, and should be 
addressed to the Vew York Herald, Sunday 
department. The judges will announce their 
decision at the close of the season. No manu- 
scripts can be returned. Whenever it is pos- 
sible, writers should send photographs or draw- 
ings for illustrations. 

Rudyard Kipling is building a house in a re- 
tired spot of Sussex, Eng. 

With its August number the Bostonian 
changes its name to the ational Magazine. 


Life and Health is the new name of the Dée- 
tetic Magazine, issued by the Gazette Publishing 
Company, 1,218 Broadway, New York. 


The Scientific American (New York) cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary by the publication 
of a very handsome seventy-two-page special 
number, containing an exhaustive review of the 
development of science and the industrial arts 
in the United States during the past fifty years. 


A new magazine,to be called the /#terna- 
tional, and to be printed in Chicago by the 
Union Quoin Company, beginning in August, 
will be devoted wholly to the publication of 
articles and stories translated into English 
from foreign languages. 

What to Eat is the title of a new magazine 
published in Minneapolis, devoted to culinary 
and domestic matters. It is artistically printed 
and illustrated. 


The Hypnotic Magazine, just started in 
Chicago, is “devoted to an investigation of the 
science of hypnotism, its uses, and abuses, and 
its therapeutic possibilities. 


The Ow/ is a new magazine of the Black 
Cat style, published in Boston. 


Woman's Sunshine is a new monthly pub- 
lished in New York. 
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Town and Country is a new society weekly, 
published at Newport, which will give the 
society news of Newport, Narragansett Pier, 
and Jamestown in summer; and of Jackson- 
ville and St. Augustine in winter. 


Henry S. Smith, of Philadelphia, trading as 
the Historical Publishing Company, has made 
an assignment. The liabilities will reach 
$100,000; estimated assets, $300,000. 


Eugene Field, the children’s poet, is made 
the subject of two sympathetic articles in S¢. 
Nicholas for August, one by Mary J. Reid and 
Henrietta Dexter Field, the latter the wife of 
the poet’s brother, and the other by Martha 
Nelson Yenowine. Both are full of pleasant 
anecdotes that illustrate the genial, sunny 
nature of the poet and his love for, and friend- 
ships with, children. 


“Tennyson’s Women,” by Eugene Parsons, 
in the August Chautauguan, is an article of 
superior literary merit. 


“Damon and Pythias Among Our Early 
Journalists” is the title which S. Arthur Bent, 
secretary of the Bostonian Society, gives to a 
valuable account, in the Vew England Maga- 
zine for August, of the little known but really 
remarkable literary work done in America a 
hundred years ago by Joseph Dennie and 
Royall Tyler. 

The midsummer fiction number of the Critic 
(July 25) opens with an essay on “ The Treat- 
ment of the Plot,” by Miss Louise Stockton, 
of the Round Robin Reading Club, a sister of 
the noted story-writer. 

Mrs. Stowe is the subject of the leading 
article in the Critic for July 4— an appreciative 
study by James Herbert Morse, the poet. The 
essay was written years ago, when the famous 
author of “ Uncle Tom” lay at the point of 
death. 

Professor Paul Shorey, of Chicago Univer- 
sity, discusses in the August number of the 
Atlantic Monthly the present anomalous and in- 
teresting condition of literary production: why 
we have no great poets anywhere in the world 
at present; and what the future of literary pro- 
duction is likely to be. The same number con- 
tains an appreciative review of Eugene Field’s 
career and work. 


In Harper's Round Table for July 28, Barnet 
Phillips contributes an article on William 
Hamilton Gibson, under the title of “A Natu- 
ralist’s Boyhood.” 


Mr. Howells, in the opening paper of the 
August Harfer’s, gives his personal recollec- 
tions of “ The White Mr. Longfellow,” who, in 
Mr. Howells’ opinion, was the greatest of the 
Boston group of literary men. Charles Dudley 
Warner, in The Editor’s Study, discusses the 
critic as a necessary friend to authors, and also 
the activities of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps contributes to the 
August number of McClure’s Magazine some 
reminiscences of literary Boston, drawing 
especially on her acquaintance with Celia 
Thaxter, Lucy Larcom, Lydia Maria Child, 
and Phillips Brooks. 


Dr. C. Hanford Henderson discusses “ The 
Aim of Modern Education” in the August 
Popular Science Monthly, taking the ground 
that education should prepare for fullness and 
integrity of living, that the process should util- 
ize the natural desires and activities of the 
child, and should be conducted by men and 
women who live the full life for which they are 
expected to prepare their pupils. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe died at Hartford, 
Conn., July 1, aged eighty-four. 

Charles Howard Johnson died in New York, 
July 3, aged thirty-two. 

Anson D. F. Randolph died at Westhamp- 
ton, L. I., July 6, aged seventy-six. 

Ernst Curtius died in Berlin, July 11, aged 
eighty-one. 

Benjamin W. Ball died at Rochester, N. H., 
July 13, aged seventy-three. 

William Hamilton Gibson died at Washing- 
ton, Conn., July 16, aged forty-five. 

James Emerson died at Willimansett, Mass., 
July 16, aged seventy-three. 

Charles Dickens, the younger, died at Kens- 
ington, July 20, aged fifty-nine. 

Joseph Wesley Harper died in New York, 
July 21, aged sixty-six. 

“Count” Zubof (“ Robert Appleton”) com- 
mitted suicide in New York, July 29. 





